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off the mask and openly proposed to England a dismem-
berment of the Sick Man's body. England's answer was
the Crimean War.

By the Treaty of Paris (1856), Russia, together with the
other signatories, pledged herself to respect the integrity
of the Ottoman Empire ; but apparently the pledge did
not include abstention from the things which made for
disintegration. Under Russian auspices the propaganda
for the national rehabilitation of the Sultan's Slavonic
subjects made headway year after year, and the efforts
of Turkish reformers to conciliate the discontented rayahs,
by removing the administrative abuses and other griev-
ances of which they justly complained, were thwarted
by Russian intrigues. The Tsar's ambassador, General
IgnatieS, spared no pains or money to prevent the success
, of any measure Calculated to tranquillize and invigorate
a country which his master had condemned to death.
His consuls and secret agents, working hand-in-hand
with the emissaries of the Pan-Slav Committees of Moscow
and Kieff, overran the Balkan Peninsula, preaching the
gospel of rebellion, while the arch-intriguer himself
sat at the centre of the web, playing with consummate
astuteness on the vices and fears of the feeble-minded
Sultan Adbul Aziz (1861-1876).1

Things came to a head in 1875, when the carefully
laid mines exploded in quick succession, as at a precon-
certed signal: Bosnia and Herzegovina rose in arms,
Servia and Montenegro followed, Bulgaria brought up
the rear. In a few months the Balkans from end to end
were converted into a theatre of butchery and counter-

1 See The Life of Midhat Pasha. By his son Ali Haydar Mid-
hat Bey. (London, 1903.) Lord Lyons to Lord Stanley, Dec.
19, 1866 ; April 10, 1867, in Lord Newton's life of Lord Lyons, i.
159-160, 166-167.